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type of language to its beginnings in inflectional language, from that to its 
beginnings in agglutinative language, and from that to its beginnings in the 
still simpler isolating language. In that isolating language he penetrates to 
the monosyllabic type of vowel sounds stopped by consonants. "It it there, ' ' 
Mr. Churchill says, "that speech begins." 

Here certain other students of language development take serious issue 
with Mr. Churchill. They derive both the isolating and the inflectional lan- 
guage from the agglutinative. 

Vowel sounds are few in beastial speech, Mr. Churchill says. Speech is 
varied and becomes human not so much by addition of vowel sound as by the 
invention of "stops" or consonants. The labial nasal m is everywhere pres- 
ent in Subanu. "There is abundant reason to regard this consonant as the 
earliest acquisition of man and the foundation of human speech." Next the 
lingual nasal n is common; while the next most common is the palatal nasal ng. 
Those easy nasal stops are the first invented; "next after the easy nasals the 
speech-power passes to the ultimate attainment of the mutes — the labial b, p 
sounds, the lingual d, t sounds, and the palatal g, fc sounds. After which various 
intermediate sounds are acquired. "It is in regard to these intermediate 
positions that we estimate the development of languages as a matter of evolu- 
tionary history." 

Mr. Churchill finds that the Subanu vocabulary further confirms the con- 
clusions his earlier studies of Polynesian and Melanesian languages suggested 
to him- — vis., the route along which man passed in the development of con- 
sonant sounds making human speech out of earlier beast speech. 

Mr. Churchill's effort in the second phase of this study to get back to the 
beginnings of human speech is especially praiseworthy. Too few students of 
primitive culture are interested in cultural beginnings. It would be most 
interesting if Mr. Churchill could more widely test his theory of vowel modi- 
fication based on his numerous studies in Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malayan 
languages. For instance, such a test might be made on the language of the 
Bushman of South Africa, and the unknown language of the Negrito of north- 
eastern Luzon of the Philippines. Albert Ernest Jenks, 

University of Minnesota. 

EUROPE 

The Modern British State. An Introduction to the Study of Civics. 
By H. J. Mackinder. 270 pp. Index. G. Philip & Son, London, 1914. 
Is. 6d. 7%x5%. 

The author says the book "aims at giving a description of the social organ- 
ism known as the United Kingdom. It states how existing facts have come to 
be in order to make their relations clear, but it has nothing to do with the 
remedies proposed for the misfits which may have developed in the course of 
recent growth. Both economic and legal phenomena are dealt with, for it is 
impossible to separate them in a concrete description." 

The study of an agricultural village sets forth the subject of production; 
a countryside, law and order; a market town, bankers and lawyers; a county 
town, administration; a great railroad, transport; the fish industry of Grims- 
by, distribution; and, in the same manner, many other topics are treated until 
the Throne, itself, and its relations to the State are discussed. 

The book is intended as an introduction to the study of Civics. It is the 
sixth book in Mackinder 's series — Elementary Studies in Geography and His- 
tory. Though the topics are treated in an elementary manner, Mackinder 
writes with so charming a style that the work may well be read with interest 
by adults as well as by young students. Wilbur Greelet Burroughs. 

Our Island History. An Elementary Study in History. By H. J. Mae- 
kinder. (Elementary Studies in Geography and History). 320 pp. Maps, 
ills., index. G. Philip & Son, London, 1914. 2s. 7% x 5%. 
This book, a history of England, comes second in Mackinder 's series — Ele- 
mentary Studies in Geography and History. 
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The method is to unite history and geography in one book, and to show 
the interrelations between the two subjects. In explanation, Maekinder 
writes: "We study geography and history in order to obtain an outlook into 
the space around us and into the time before and after us. No fact can 
exist and no event can take place except both in space and in time. There- 
fore, every fact and event have both a geographical and an historical aspect. 
Space and time cannot be separated, except in books. It is because they are 
to a large extent separated in our school-books that history and geography 
often seem so unpractical to our children. We may emphasize now the time 
relations and now the space relations of the facts of the world, always pro- 
vided that we maintain enough of both space and time for vivid and definite 
imagination. In this book we endeavor to give a sense of the stream of time, 
so that the present may be realized as the outcome of the past. But all 
through, the map of Britain, familiar from the previous book of the series, is 
utilized to set each event into its landscape. Our school study of geography 
and history should be a practical introduction to the right use of the news- 
paper, magazine, and travel of the after-school world." 

Wherever possible, the original source of information is given. For ex- 
ample, in telling of the Norman Conquest, the Bayeux Tapestry is mentioned 
several times. Maekinder does this not only because it appeals to the child, 
but also because "just as the habit of thinking in terms of the map dispels 
vagueness of thought, so the habit of testing the credibility of statements is 
a cure for credulity." 

When new names, that have a meaning, appear for the first time, their, 
meaning is explained. For example, take the word 'Neil. O ' in Irish means 
"the descendant of." There are numerous drawings and some maps. The 
book is a most interesting and suggestive elementary history. 

Wilbur Gkeelet Burroughs. 

Flintshire. By J. M. Edwards. (Cambridge County Geographies). 172 
pp. Maps, ills., index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1914. Is. 6d. 
7y 2 x 5. 
The book is a brief outline of the story of the smallest of all Welsh counties 
and can be used to advantage in English and Welsh schools, not as a text 
book but as a teachers' handbook, giving a concise and carefully arranged 
summary of the important facts of Flintshire. The twenty-two topical heads 
under which the subject matter is treated make it in truth a storehouse of 
general information, concisely put, concerning the political history, antiquities, 
mineral wealth and natural resources of the county. It is stimulating to fur- 
ther study in all of these subjects. The style is good, the facts are arranged 
in an orderly and interesting manner, the illustrations add to the vividness of 
the text and the maps give an added value. John B. Torbert. 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early 

and Middle Ages. By W. Cunningham. 5th edit. 724 pp. Index. 

12s. 6d. In Modern Times. Part 1: The Mercantile System. 608 pp. 

10s. Part 2: Laissez Faire. pp. 609-1039. 7s. 6d. University Press, 

Cambridge. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1910, 1912. 9x6. 

This is a new and greatly revised edition of a well-known work which, as a 

single volume of less than five hundred pages, appeared originally in 1882. 

Since then it has been greatly enlarged until it now appears in three substantial 

volumes, embracing over 1,700 pages of highly interesting and authentic 

material. Vol. 1 considers English industry and commerce during early times 

and the Middle Ages; Vol. 2 deals with development during the period covered 

by the Mercantilist system of commercial policy, and Vol. 3 considers the 

development during the most interesting period of all — the century and a half 

since the dawn of the industrial revolution. 

A comparison of the first and fifth editions bears witness to the wonderful 
development which English economic history, as an academic subject, has under- 
gone within thirty years. Numerous monographs have appeared. shedding light 
upon topics which previously had been but little understood. Various re- 



